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x Memorabilia. 


THE Mercure de France for June 1 has an 

article, by Mme Nina Gourfinkel, en- 
titled ‘ Shakespeare chez les Soviets’ which 
reveals the increasing taste for Shakespeare 
in Russia. There is strenuous attempt 
made to bring him into line with some part 
of the national theory. He is thought of as 
standing at the point where feudalism was 
breaking down and the bourgeoisie of the 
coming age rising up; and it is a much- 
debated question whether he is to be con- 
sidered as representing the perishing past, 
or the young mounting future. owever 
that may be, he is being eagerly translated 
and acted; acted, however, not without some 
calculated violence to the original. Thus, 
desiring to make 
patra’ a 








of ‘Antony and Cleo- | 
great historic synthesis of the | 


shock between East and West, and finding in | 


Shakespeare too little stuff for that, they 
have pieced on to his rendering of the story 
not only a poem of Pushkin but likewise the 
‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. ‘Hamlet’ has played no little part, 
both before the Revolution and since, in the 
history of Russian thought; and its produc- 
tion by M. Nicolas Akimov at the Wakh- 
tangov Theatre, Moscow, in 1932, has let 
loose a flood of writing about Shakespeare 
over the Soviet world. M. Akimov sought 
to disengage ‘Hamlet’ from the tradition 
which makes it a drama of an individual 
soul, and to present it—not without some 
tendency towards comedy—as merely a 
struggle between the usurper and the claim- 
ant of a throne. Again, Hamlet come from 
Wittenberg is to represent the new human- 
ism of the sixteenth century; and accord- 
ingly M. Akimov farces his speeches with 
extracts from Erasmus. ‘The staging was 
fine: but every character was degraded. 
Moscow, in spite of all it has seen and 
borne, was in consternation. So a violent 








reaction took place. In the course of it 
Russian thought seems to have grasped what 
is for it a new idea—that of the human 
being as a simple biological existence, the 
human being in general, something present in 
its own right apart from class. Whence pro- 
ducers have taken courage, and now permit 
kings and nobles and gentlemen on the stage 
to show some traces of intelligence, to mani- 
fest in their loves, poetry and passion and 
good breeding; and, above all, to take their 
share in the great human tragedy of the 
world. Three productions—‘Lear’ and ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ at Moscow; ‘ Richard III’ at 
Leningrad—have followed the new line; re- 
linquishing historical and social interpreta- 
tions, aiming at simple human truth; 
furthermore, seeking to give tragedy its old 
familiar significance of a katharsis and so, 
round by Shakespeare, working hack towards 
the classical ideal. 


T’WO articles in the first June number of 

the Revue des Deux Mondes have struck 
us as specially interesting: M. Francis de 
Croisset’s study of Hollywood (‘ Les Stars ’) 
and M. Louis Gillet’s ‘ Le Mystére Cézanne.’ 
M. de Croisset has naturally much to say of 
the extraordinary and, on the whole, un- 
happy existence of the film-star: the anxi- 
eties about keeping one’s figure and the de- 
vices therefor resorted to; the fear of elder- 
liness; the bitter hardness of the work; the 
struggle to keep one’s footing at the point 
of fullest publicity. But the most enter- 
taining part of his description is concerned 
with a tour in the extensive surroundings of 
Hollywood which belong to the cinema pro- 
ducers. It takes two hours in a motor-car 
to go the round of this territory. Here are 
scenes from all over the world; bits of cities; 
nationals of all nations; tribesmen from 
scarce-known tribes; professional men of all 
varieties. And it is not the visitor who can 
tell whether they are real or faked; only 
the expert eye of M. de Croisset’s guide 
could detect which was which. One cele- 
brated star he met in two versions: which 
was the real one? A jungle; a pond in it 
with crocodiles—how well those crocodiles are 
done? -‘‘ Those are real,’ says the guide. 
The sound of a lion roaring: ‘‘ That is not 
a real lion: they make the noise with a 
lamp-glass.”” A Norman  farm-house: 
‘* That’s jolly well imitated !”—‘* Not a bit. 
That farm-house is a real one.’’ The author 
found this absence of frontier between the 
real and the fabricated — especially where 
human beings were concerned — endlessly de- 
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pressing. At the time of his visit one of 
the most important studios was desperately 
searching for a Prince of Wales. It was for 
a minute réle with but a word or two to 
say: but a réle essential to the film. They 
ransacked England and America without 
success and were at their wits’ end, when 
they suddenly found what they wanted in a 
young man in a d ist’s shop who was 
engaged in diligently and swiftly making ice- 
creams. He was forthwith dressed and 
trained for his part, and rigorously com- 
pared with his original: finally, a contract 
was signed, with promise of a rise of pay 
if he should be promoted king. And the 
rise has duly been accorded. 

M. Gillet’s interpretation of works of art 
is always interesting and worth considering, 
and his account of Cézanne’s life, personal- 
ity and work—a tolerably extended study—is 
one of his most sympathetic pieces. 


[‘ the June Cornhill will be found a paper 

by Sir J. A. R. Marriott on ‘ Little 
Arthur’s History of England,’ which has re- 
cently been brought out by John Murray in a 
centenary edition completed to the accession 
of King Edward VIII with a memoir of 
Lady Callcott, the author. Like the writer 
of the paper, we might search in vain for 
the original ‘ Little Arthur’ over which we 
pored in early childhood ; it would be inter- 
esting to know how many such old copies sur- 
vive in the hands of their original owners ; 
and still more interesting to learn how per- 
manent have been those first impressions of 
historical characters left on the blank mind 
of the childish reader. Sir John says of it: 
“* as far as I can see there is nothing wrong 
in it, nothing which may not be taught as 
sufficiently accurate to the children of tender 
years for whom Lady Callcott wrote.”’ He 
says too (and recollected enjoyment of the 
book read again and again confirms it) that 
there is ‘‘ nothing which suggests old fogey- 
dom in her treatment, nor, indeed, anything 
which irretrievably dates her work.’’ This, 
perhaps, is another way of saying that, in 
the happy manner of minor writers a hun- 
dred years ago, it is free from literary self- 
consciousness; free even from that anxiety 
to please or excite the child which, in a good 
many modern books written for children, 
may be detected defeating its own end. 

The Tennyson paper of this month is con- 
cerned with the making of ‘ The Princess °: 
it is the fourth of these contributions by Mr. 
Charles Tennyson. Mrs. Muriel Kent writes 
well on ‘Mary Mitford’s Letters.’ 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 
KARACHI, SIND. 


THE following are from the Main Cemetery, 
which has been in use from 1843 (or 
1848) to the present day. 


1. Marra Cotton, daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
and Mrs. Corron, H.M. 28th Regt., d. 13 
Oct. 1843, aged 18 years. 

2. ApINeE Beata, wife of Capt. Weston, 
14th Bombay N.I., d. 28 Aug. 1857, aged 32. 

3. JOSEPH CLELAND CUMBERLEGE, Lieut. 1st 
Bombay European Fusiliers, d. Karachi 7 
July 1858, aged 31. 

4. Jane Crevanp Beatty, wife of T. B. 
Beatty, Asst. Surgeon, d. 14 Nov. 1856, 

ed 20. 

5. (On same monument as nos. 6, 7 and 
8 below). Marron Fanny, wife of Lieut. 
Richmond J. Crawrorp, Ist Belooch Regt., 
d. Karachi 26 Sept. 1864, aged 21. 

6. EvizasetH, wife of P. M. Dauzeuw 
Esq., Deputy Collector of Customs, d, 
Manora 26 Dec. 1855, aged 31. 

7. Cuara, daughter of late Lieut.-Col. 
Botton, d. Karachi 28 Dec. 1862. 

8. Diana JanrE Watton, wife of H. 
Isaak Watton Eeq., d. 8 Sept. 1863, aged 23. 

9. CAROLINE, wife of Capt. H. T. Vu- 
cEnT, 7th N.I., d. 4 July 1856, aged 32; alse 
her infant daughter. 

10. WuttraMson DE. QUINCEY, son of 
Capt. H. SHEWELL, 2nd Regt. European 
Light Infy., & Eleanor his wife, d. 25 Sept. 
1857, aged 1 yr. 3 months. 

11. Amy Exizapern, daughter of Lieut. 
& Mrs. Dickinson, d. Karachi 23 Aug. 
1851, aged 10 months. 

12. CoRNwaLLIs JoHN WELTDEN, son of 
Lieut. & Mrs. C. O. Mavpe, d. 20 Aug. 
1856, aged 6 yrs. 9 months. 

13. Etiza wife of T, G. Prince, Supt. ot 
Cotton Experiments in Scinde, d. Karachi 
3 Sept. 1855, aged 29. 

14. Srpney Henry Swarrrexp, Lieut. 
H.M. 5ist L.I., d. Karachi 8 May 1858. 

15. Jon Bett son of Capt. & Mrs. 
DUNSTERVILLE, d. 2 Nov. 1854, aged 2 yrs. 
5 months. 

16. Gerorce B. Strack, Capt. 24th N.L, 
d. 9 Dec. 1853, aged 33. : 

17. Joun Mactzop Esq. Deputy Collec 
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tor of Customs, d. Karachi 23 Dec. 1855, 
aged 50. 

18. Exizapeta ANNiE, only daughter of 
Lieut. T. C. Ansan, 8th N.1., & Elizabeth 
Gore his wife, b. 28 Dec., 1852, d. 31 May 


1853. 

19. Lieut. Wurtt1am Henry Bazarty, 
H.M. 86th Regt., d. Karachi 17 Aug. 1854, 
also his infant daughter d. 31 Aug. 1854. 

20. Emity Lovise wife of Capt. C. F. 
Keays, Bombay Staff Corps, d. Karachi 7 
May 1865, aged 26. 

21. Wuitt1am Kerman, b. at ae 
Nether-Lausitz, Prussia, 20 Nov. 1827, d. 
Karachi 30 Apr. 1865. 

22. Frepx. Epwarp Witson, Lieut. 95th 
Rezt., b. 25 May 1840, d. Karachi 31 March 
1866. 


23. Rowiey Warp LEEps Esq., youngest 
son of Sir G. W. Leeps Bart. of Croxton 
Park, Cambs., d. Kiamari 25 Jan. 1862, 
aged 37. 

24. Cuas. Row ey, only child of Rowley 
Ward Leeps, Lieut. Indian Navy, d. 20 
May 1855 agd 1 yr. 7 months. 

25. Jutta wife of Major Mavucer, Bom- 
bay Army, b. Lyons 20 May 1817, d. 


26. ANNIE SaRAH, daughter of Lieut. W. 
Arruitt, H.M. 89th Regt., b. 3 January 
1862, d. 28 Apr. 1863; also her infant sister 
Mary. 

27. Maria Lovursa Kertu, only daughter 
of Col. Hopson, Bombay Fusiliers, d. 18 
Apr. 1866, aged 22. 

28. Joun THom Sanperson, M.D., Bom- 
bay Medical Service, eldest son of Henry 
Sanperson Esq., Musselburgh, Scotland, d. 
15 Feb. 1864, aged 44. 

29. Juptra ANN Norris wife of Arthur 
Novette de Freurimont Esq., d. Karachi 1 
June 1865, aged 27. 

30. Prrer Evans Donatpson Esq., Civil 
Engineer, d. Karachi 13 Aug. 1866. 








31. JoHN Wetiincton Youne, C.B., 
Captain Indian Navy, Supt. Bombay 
Marine, d. Manorah Point 15 Apr. 1868 


after 40 yrs. service. 


32. Rapa Frercuer Cummine, b. Liver- | 
pool 10 Dec. 1820, d. Karachi 11 Feb. 1870. | 
33. Grorce ELEeanpeErR, late engineer for | 


DiarMip, 70th Regt., b. 30 July 1843, d. 
Karachi 7 Apr. 1873. 

. CHARLOTTE, wife of John W. Henry, 
Executive Engineer P.W.D., d. 9 June 1874. 

37. Susan Exten, wife of Lionel Darcy 
en b. 17 March 1835, d. 25 June 

38. Col. Wm. Wrppicomse, Bombay Staff 
Corps, for many yrs. a judge in this pro- 
vince, d. 12 July 1875. 

39. Epwarp Francis Monement, drowned 
in Karachi harbour, 20 July 1876, aged 29. 

40. Jonn Wittrams, M.D., Surgeon Bom- 
bay Army, d. Karachi 28 July 1876, aged 37. 

41. Epwarp Smart, late Postmaster 
Karachi, died 10 Dec. 1876, aged 55. 

42. Laura Lysacut Brown, wife of Col. 
T. Brown, comdg. 83rd County of Dublin 
Regt., b. 9 May 18—, d. 22 July 1788. 

43. Henry Herpert Smatrpiece, Capt. 
a Regt., d. Karachi 12 Apr. 1879, aged 


44. Dicsy Henry Cores, chaplain of 
Karachi, d. 10 July 1878, aged 31. 

45. THos. Ottver, late Pensioner Punjab 
Flotilla, Sukkur, d. 15 Apr. 1878, aged 59 
yrs. 10 m. 8 days. Also his daughter. 

46. Annie, wife of Revd. J. J. Bam- 
BRIDGE, C.M.S., Karachi, d. 27 Feb. 1877, 
aged 27. 

47. Frances, wife of Peter Goopatr of 
the Church Mission in Sind, d. Karachi 1 
May 1885, aged 27. 

48. Capt. Jantzen Brenton Carey, 2nd 
Bn. North Stafford t., d. Karachi 22 
Feb. 1883, aged 354 yrs. “‘ Being justified by 
faith we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Rom. v. i. [The 
officer to whom blame was attached in 
connexion with the death of the Prince Im- 
perial, but who has been, in some part at 
least, vindicated in the late Lieut.-Col. F. 
E. Whitton’s book ‘Service Trials and 
Tragedies.’ ] 

49. Heten Epitx, wife of Brigadier- 
General Boyce Come, C.B., b. 19 July 1850, 
d. 29 May 1892. 

50. Comdr. Wm. Marcus Epwarps, R. 
Indian Marine, Port Officer of Karachi, b. 
21 Feb. 1846, d. 14 Aug. 1895. 


51. James Hentey Rarney, chief offr. 


canals, Karachi Collectorate, d. 13 Sept. | S.S. Matthew Curtis, accidentally kld. on 
1872, aged 54 yrs. 8 months. board in Karachi harbour, 1 January 1881, 


34. Capt. Jeremian CoLEMAN, 
1869, aged 59 yrs. 3 m. 14 days. 

35. Lieut. Henry Campsett McpraRmMIp, 
R.E., son of Surgeon John Duncan Mc- 


Bombay | aged 30 yrs. 
Invalid Establishment, d. Karachi 8 Feb. | 52. 


Rosert Burton, civil engr., d. 
| Karachi 19 January, 1882, aged 67. 

| 53. Marraew Georce 2nd son of Quarter- 
| master Matthew Rosinson, 18th Bde. R.A., 
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d. 13 July 1871, aged 1 yr. 2 months 21 days. 

54. Gasriet Ropricues, late Subedar 
Major ist Grenadier Regt. N.I., d. 10 
Dec. 1893, aged 90 yrs. 

55. Capt. Joun Sumprton, late of the 
Royal Sovereign, d. 2 Sept. 1875, aged 43. 

56. Tos. Datey Fremine, late of Liver- 
pool, commander Indus Steam Flotilla, d. 
3 July 1889, aged 59 yrs. 9 months. 

57. Rev. KennetH Macavty EIckep, 
chaplain of Karachi, d. 24 Apr. 1889, aged 
32 yrs. 

58. Davip McKenzis, engineer & con- 
tractor, d. at sea near Aden on his way home, 
10 May 1876, aged 38. 

59. Jutrus Stem of Bremen, d. 18 Oct. 
1875, aged 28. 

60. Apam THompson PRINGLE, Ind. 
Medl. Dept., b. 22 Dec. 1855, d. 19 Oct. 1879. 

61. ANDREW Fercey Apams, Indian 
Army, died at Karachi 11 Oct. 1881, aged 32. 

62. James Grant, 20 yrs. Agent of the 
Bank of Bombay, first President of the 
Karachi Municipality, and many yrs. Chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce, b. 10 
Feb. 1837, d. 14 June 1888. 

63. Jon Hamitton Mercer, chief officer 
H.M.T. Umballa, b. Harrington, Scotland, 
d. Karachi hospital 10 Aug. 1917, aged 38. 

64. Ernest Henry Water, Lieut. R. 
Fusiliers, b. 21 March 1866, d. 22 March 
1893. 

65. Grorcrna, wife of Surgeon-Capt. T. 
BRownNING, d. 17 Dec. 1891. Also their 
child Jvurer, d. Chakrata 26 Oct. 1891. 

66. Sara CHARLOTTE, widow of George 
ExanvDer, Engineer for Canals, Karachi Col- 
lectorate, d. Karachi 21 June 1890, aged 63 
yrs. 6 months. 

67. Joanna, wife of E. W. Marston, 
Retired List, d. 5 Sept. 1889, aged 44. 

68. Lieut. Wm. Youne, Salvation Army, 
d. 14 March 1895, aged 53. 

69. ArTHuR Henry Gate, Constable 
Karachi Police, d. 26 August 1888, aged 44. 

70. Enprru, wife of Lieut. H. H. Souruey, 
7th Bombay Lancers, d. 27 May, 1892, aged 
27 


71. Henry Wma. Barnet, officer British 
India Steam Navigation Co., d. Karachi 27 


January 1890, aged 23. 

72. ALeExaANDER McHincu, C.I.E., d. 24 

Noy. 1890, aged 45 yrs. 5 months. 

73. G. N. Lampert, Superintending En- 
gineer, Sind, d. Karachi 13 Aug. 1890. 

74. Osmonp Harry MoncrierF JOHNSON, 
son of Capt. Jounson, Army Pay Dept., & 





Louisa his wife, b. 24 Sept. 1880, d. 4 July 
1881. 

75. Capt. J. R. ARrTuHour, 
Transport Corps, d. 7 Feb. 1917. 

76. AtrrReED Epwarp Repman, 25 yrs, 
C.M.S. missionary in Sind, d. 22 March, 
1917. 

77. Capt. Wm. S. Procter, S.S. ‘‘ Leeds 
City,”’ d. Karachi 16 Sept. 1917, aged 50. 

78. Lieut. EpMonp THYRKEL TRaFrForD, 
1st Garrison Bn. Norfolk Regt., 3rd s. of 
Wm. Thyrkel Trarrorp of Mooi River, 
Natal, d. 10 May 1916, aged 24. 

79. Capt. & Adjutant Wma. ALEXANDER 
Hacear, 126th Baluchistan Infy., d. 12 July 
1915, aged 31. 

80. Joun Avery of Truro, England, 
second-lieut. 2/4th D.C.L.I., d. Karachi 1 
Feb. 1915, of an accident. 

81. ArtrHur CrciL Burrows, of Man- 
chester, second-lieut. 8th Cheshire Regt., d. 
5 June 1916 of wounds recd. in Mesopo- 
tamia, aged 24. 

82. Grabstaette von H. Genren, 1 
offizier der D.D.G. ‘‘ Hansa ”’ Gestorben den 
29ten Nov. 1912. Alter 35 jahre. 

83. Roperrt ALLEN VARENNE, son of 
Lieut.-Col. R. F. Brewster, R.A., d. 1 
March 1915, aged 2 yre. 

84. ArtTHUR Eric Witiovcnsy Sre- 
warp, I.C.S., d. Karachi 27 July 1913, aged 
28. Elder son of late Arthur Bennett 
Srewarp, I.C.S. 

85. Jean ARMstTROoNG Davigs, widow of 
Captain Evan Davies, Royal Indian Marine, 
d. 19 Feb. 1911. 


Supply & 


86. Capt. W. B. Gerorcr, 1.8.M.D., d. 
24 May 1910, aged 50. (Also two daugh- 
ters). 


87. JoHn Nort Wattace, son of Major 
W. B. Wattace, Suffolk Regt., b. 23 Oct. 
1901, d. 25 Feb. 1905. 

88. Ismay JOSEPHINE Patcu, only child 
of Major F. R. Parcu, R.A., d. 20 Feb.’ 
1912, aged 2 yrs. 

89. Sec. Lieut. THos, CHAMBERS DE LA 
Popr BeresForD-Prerse, unattd. List. I.A., 
younger son of Lieut.-Col. W. B. P. & Mary 
his wife, d. Karachi Nov. 1911, aged 20. 

90. Sec. Lieut. Richarp Lionet Ricu- 
monD, R.F.A., son of late Col. R. O. Ricu- 
MOND and Amy his wife, d. 27 March 1909, 
aged 20. 

91. GwerNDoLEN Marcaret, wife of Capt. 
Byron LEICESTER, Cheshire Regt., d. 28 
Dec. 1908. 

92. Heren Louisa, wife of M. D. Mac- 
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KEnzIE Esqre., Deputy Commissioner, Thar 
& Parkar, Sind, d. 3 Oct. 1908. 

93. Second Lieut. Ernest WaLKER CHapP- 
MAN, a Regt., d. of fever 18 Dec. 1905, 


94. Joun Percrvan Vaucuan, I.C.S., 
husband of Mabel V., d. 31 May 1906, aged 
34. 


95. Horace Page, M.A., I.C.S., d. 2 
Sept. 1906, aged 36. 

IsABELLA JANE TICKELt, widow of 
Capt. Chas. Trickett, Indian Navy, d. 24 
March 1904, aged 70. (Same_ grave) 
CHRISTIANA ISABELLA, wife of W. A. Dusors, 
d, Karachi 31 May 1920. 

97. Col. ArntHurR Henry Core Dane, 
1M.S., Principal Medical Officer, Sind 
District, b. 23 March 1852, d. 10 January 
1903. 

98. Capt. Bertram Hammersley Rooke, 
R.E., d. 15 Oct. 1903, aged 33. 

99. GroRGE CLAUDE GILpER, late Asst. 
Secy. to the Govt. of Bombay, d. 23 May 
1901, aged 67 yrs. 11 months. 

100. Major-Gen. Epwarp Cartes Mars- 
ton, Bombay Army, b. April 1821, d. 26 
March 1902. 

101. Apetins Lovise Lesstie wife of 
Capt. Harry Prevost E. Parker, 29th 
Baluch Regt., d. Karachi 9 Dec. 1902, and 
was interred here, afterwards removed to her 
native land, Melbourne, Australia. 

102. Lieut. Epwarp CHarLtEs BLAKENEY, 
%th Jacob’s Horse, d. 20 January 1919, 
aged 23. 

103. Major Jon WrsHart LITTLE, 
LM.S., d. Karachi 7 May 1918, aged 41. 

104. Capt. J. W. Corripon, R.A.M.C., 
d. 20 Nov. 1917. 

105. Lieut, B. I. H. Joacurm, I.M.S., d. 
20 Oct. 1918. 

106. Major Qvuapros, d. 3 July 1931, 
aged 70. Cuara, wife of Major L. G. 
Quapros, d. 28 July 1919, aged 53. 

107. Lieut.-Col. Cartes Ciirrorp TEE, 
R. Ulster Rifles and O.C. Karachi Corps, 
Auxiliary Force (India), d. Karachi 14 
July 1922, aged 39. 

108. Capt. D. S. pe Lima, I.M.S., d. 15 
Oct. 1909, aged 72. Also his wife Recrna, 
d.7 July 1888, aged 36. 

109. Capt. L. J. E. Garcra, M.C., York 
& Lancaster Regt., b. 6 January 1873, d. 
Karachi 1 July 1922. 


110. Flight-Lieut. Epwarp Ernest 


Porter, M.B.E., D.C.M., RAF, d. 
Karachi 19 May 1927. 
lll. Flying Officer Kenneta Noe, 








112. Motty, wife of Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Smirn, R.A.F., d. Karachi 14 April 1935. 
Sidney Hay, D.S.0., Commandant 2/5th 
Mahratta L.I., d. 8 January 1925. 


H. Butiock, 
Major. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


VY. Joun Branam, 


The Unrivalled Braham ! 
The Grange Brompton 
Tuesday Feb 12th 1834 
My Dear Sir 


I have had no time to call upon you 
according to my intention. Your Letter was 
perfectly satisfactory to me with regard to 
the Cardiff Festival —— 

I see in this Day’s Post a notice of the 
Grand intended performance at the Abbey. 
The Chronicle of yesterday announced it 
with the following addenda I suppose from 
Authority — “ that Braham was to be the 
chief Vocalist — and that Malibran, Pasta 
— and Mrs. Wood should she be in England 
were also to be engaged — as this I know will 
give you pleasure | send it you to do with it 
what you please — I should imagine from 
the conversation Mrs. Braham held yester- 
day with Lady Smart (at the Grange) that 
I had the high honor to be nominated by 
his Majesty —— 

Yours truly 
John Braham 


With the letter is an engraving of John 
Braham as Prince Orlando. 

Braham was born about 1774 and first ap- 
peared at Covent Garden on 21 April 1787; 
sang at the Royal Theatre, Wellclose Square, 
1787-9, and at Bath (1794-6); in the latter 
year was most successful at Drury Lane; 
toured on the continent with Nancy Storace 
1797, and was associated with her at Drury 
Lane till her retirement in 1802. He retired 
from the stage in March 1852 and died at 
The Grange, Brompton, on 17 Feb. 1856. 
He was buried in Brompton Cemetery. Who 
was ‘‘Lady Smart”’ referred to in the 
letter ? 

T. Cann HucuHes; F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


AMES INCREDIBLY APT. — I have a 
trade-card of about 1880, issued by 
“A. §. Dauber, Artist, Portraits in oil 
colors & crayons. [...] Navy St. {...] 
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Bklyn. Warrented no solar prints.’ The 
lacune are due to an injury, spelling is that 
of the original. The card is certainly ser- 
iously intended. 


T. O. M. 


OHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHES.- 
TER: A CONVERSATION AND A 

SPEECH.—Most of the recent writers on 
Rochester have accepted as genuine materials 
for his biography a report of a conversation 
between him and Charles II and a speech 
said to have been made by him in Parlia- 
ment. Neither piece is genuine; to prove 
this it is necessary to go back to their earliest 
appearances in print. 
_ The conversation is taken by the recent 
writers from Stephen Collet, ‘ Relics of 
literature,’ 1823, pp. 52-3. Collet describes 
the piece as ‘‘ A letter from Waller to St. 
Evremond.”’ His source was Dr. John 
Langhorne, ‘Letters supposed to have 
passed between M. De St. Evremonde and 
Mr. Waller,’ 1769, i. 1-9. This work is a 
clever and, so long as it keeps to prose, a 
fairly skilful imaginary correspondence ; 
there is no reason to believe that there is any 
genuine correspondence underlying it. 

The speech is taken from George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, ‘ Works,’ 3rd ed., 
1715, ii. 271-2. It was made not by Rochester 
the poet but by Laurence Hyde, the future 
Earl of Rochester of a new creation ;.it is to 
be found with the initials ‘‘L.H.” in the 
various more or less contemporary reports of 
the debates of Charles II’s second short Par- 
liament in the report for 11 Nov. (e.g. ‘ An 
exact collection of the debates of the house 
of commons, held at Westminster, October 
21, 1680,’ pp. 90-1); a parallel report is 
iven with Hyde's name in Anchitel Grey, 
Debates,’ 1769, vii. 450-1. 


E. 8. pe Beer. 


. H. SMITH & SON.—In the Post Office 
London Directory for 1831 I came 
across the following entry which some future 
enquirer may find useful :— 
Smith,-W. H., Stationer, Travelling-case & 
Pocket-book maker, & Newsman, 192 Strand, & 
42 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. 


W. Roserts. 


NOTABLE ASSOCIATION VOLUME. 
—A volume with interesting Scottish 
associations recently came into my possession. 
It is a large-paper copy of Adam de Cardon- 
nel’s Numismata Scotiae (1786), a presenta- 





tion volume from the author, whose inscri 
tion it carries, to George Paton of the 
Custom House, Edinburgh. It is fairly 
heavily annotated by Paton and has a leaf 
of his MS. corrections bound in at the be- 
ginning. It appears to have passed into the 
possession of the quaint old bibliophile, 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe of Hoddam, 
the intimate of Sir Walter Scott. The book 
is in turn enlivened by Sharpe’s notes, and 
has in addition several letters addressed to 
him bound in. Two of these are from a Mr. 
Ferguson, and relate to exchanges of coins, 
and methods of cleaning. Another letter is 
from John Jamieson, whom I take to be the 
compiler of the Scottish Dictionary. Besides 
having fine impressions of all the plates —- 
twenty in number — it has also an extra 
plate inserted. 

Inside the front board there is the small 
bookplate of George Paton; it is flanked by 
the armorial plate of William Bedford, while 
on the front endpaper is pasted the etched 
ex libris of William Gemmell. Sharpe’s 
familiar autograph is written very large 
before the half-title. The volume is of quarto 
size, finely bound in tree calf. It has evi- 
dently been recently rebacked. 


J. L. WErr. 


JAMES HAWKINS AT WATERLOO.- 

This name is not in Dalton’s ‘ Waterloo 
Roll Call’ (1904); but The Times newspaper 
(London) of Saturday, 29 Aug., 1874, has 
under ‘‘ Deaths ”’: 

On the 27th inst., at 36, Colet-place, E., James 
Hawkins, M.R.C.S., aged 80, formerly Assist- 
ant-Surgeon on the Staff, Head-quarters 


Cavalry, Waterloo. Friends will kindly accept 
this intimation. 


The Medical Directory for 1859 shows him 


_| at the same address, and contains a similar 


statement. He was M.R.C.S. England 1815 
and a Fellow of the Medical Societies of 
London and Paris. 

R. Brncuam Apams. 


HANGING LONDON. — 1. Westminster 
Hospital, Broad Sanctuary. The site 
was purchased from the Treasury in 1831 for 
£6,000; the building erected 1832-34 from 
designs by Messrs. Inwood. The site has 
now been sold for £350,000, and the hospital 
will move to St. John’s Public Gardens, 
Horseferry Road. 
2. Vine Street Police Station. This is re- 
moving to Savile Row on a site bounded by 
Boyle Street and Old Burlington Street. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ANCRIDG EARLE : ARTHUR’S 

SHEW.—In his lines ‘‘ To Inigo Mar- 

quesse Would-bee,’’ Ben Jonson bids Inigo 
Jones : 


Content thee to bee Pancridg-Earle the 


while; 
An Earle of Show: for all thy worth is show. 


Gifford explains ‘‘ Pancridge earl ’”’ 
to be ‘‘ one of the worthies who annually 
rode to Mile End or the Artillery Ground in 
the ridiculous procession called Arthur’s 
Shew.’’ Where can I find an account of 
Arthur’s Shew or Pancridge earl? 


B. H. N. 


‘MHE MASQUE OF BALLIOL.’—I won- 

der if any of your readers could put 
me in the way of getting a complete copy of 
‘The Masque of Balliol’ written by three or 
four undergraduates some fifty to sixty years 
ago, when Jowett was Master. 

I saw it in a book entitled ‘ Reminiscences 
of Oxford’ by Tuckwell some twenty years 
ago, but I think the book is now out of 
print. 

Tuckwell was a Church dignitary — arch- 
deacon, I think, and probably at one time 
an Oxford don. 

There were eight or nine verses in all— 
lampooning the various dons, and two of the 
authors were Spring-Rice and Macphail. [ 
forget the other names. 

F. J. Hentey, 
Major. 


E REV. MIKEPHER ALPHERY, 

RUSSIAN.—Where can I find refer- 
ences to this man, Rector of Woolley, Co. 
Northants, temp. Charles I, who was “ be- 
lieved to be of royal birth,” and who was 
“more than once urged to put himself at 
the head of a party in Russia, which sought 
to overthrow the Romanov dynasty,’ vide 
‘Herriot of Wellinburrow,’ a novel by Mary 
L. Pendred, 1936? 

P. D. M. 


ORD LOVEL.—What is known of Lord 
Lovel, referred to in the Egmont Diaries 
(1742) as ‘‘a creature of Sir Robert Wal- 


pole’s ’’? 
(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 
SCHEATORS, — ‘‘ The nomination of all 





what did this involve? 
(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


A MITRE INN AT WATTON.—I recently 
acquired two pewter measures, made 
1700-1730, with a mitre and ‘‘ Watton ’’ be- 
low stamped within a beaded circle three 
times on each lid. The inference is that these 
were once used at the Mitre Inn or Tavern 
at Watton, Norfolk. But I cannot ascertain 
that there ever was such a house there, nor 
yet at Watton, Yorks, or Watton-at-Stone, 
Herts, the only other and lesser Wattons 
I can trace. : 
I shall be grateful if any reader can iden- 
tify the Mitre Inn or Tavern in question. 


Roranp J. A. SHELLEY. 


OLK-LORE OF THE OSTRICH EGG.— 
I should be — for any notes on this 
subject. The Abyssinians at one time—per- 
haps still—adorn the tips of the cross which 
surmounts each of their churches with 
ostrich eggs. Is this merely decoration? Or 

are the eggs symbolical ? 

Cc. E. H. 


HE ABYSSINIAN DRINK “SHAMET.” 

—Can anyone tell me what this drink 

is made of? Is the word ‘‘ baso”’ a syno- 
nym for it? Is it an alcoholic drink? 


Cc. E. H. 


BROOME HALL.—Can any reader supply 

information regarding the history of 
Broome Hall before it came into the posses- 
sion of the late Lord Kitchener? Did it at 
any time belong to a family named Arm- 


strong ? 
E. N. M. 


OUMPHREY FAMILY OF LIVER- 
POOL.—I desire to obtain genealogical 
information regarding the Boumphrey fam- 
ily of Liverpool, and I should be grateful to 
any reader who could help. 

I have a note of two brothers: 

1. Joseph Boumphrey, of Lance Lane, 
Wavertree, who had a son, Arthur, cotton 
merchant, of Manchester. 

2. Thomas Boumphrey, of Liverpool. He 
married Mary Tait; and had issue: 

(a) James, timber merchant. 

(b) William, chartered accountant. 

(c) Joseph, corn merchant. 

(d) Thomas, General Manager of the Cun- 
ard Steamship Co., Liverpool. Married 








Escheators in every county ”’ was in 1742 
& privilege of the Lords of the Treasury; 


Alice Bains. 
(e) Matthew, corn merchant. 
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(a) Hannah,.gnarried Emanuel Turner,| DRAYERS FOR THE DEAD.—A papyrus 
colliery proprigter, of West Derby, Liver- in. the Cairo Museum dated 1000. B.c., 
Roe eptit al alludes to prayers for the dead. See p. 10 
(b) Elizabeth, married Robert Pinkerton, | of the British Museum’s excellent summary 
corn merchant. of the Book of the Dead (1933, pp. 43), Is 
(c) Martha, _ married pices 0 Scanlan, | any older allusion known? 
Manager of a Liverpool steamship company. | he papyrus was translated by Maspero i 
(d) Jane, married Marriatt, of | 1889 ol lane English by Dales as o - 


Huddersfield. dix to hi -k i 
TS eal Ws Bik ol weraget 4 : egg nown version of the 





London. 
A. J. Epmonps. 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
** Woodlea,” Dumfries. HE WILDMAN FAMILY.—The Wild- 
ENRY BRECHEN’S WIFE. — Henry man family owned estates at Barking 


AE :», | Geat, Co. of Lancaster for man ti 
Brechen is said to have had the lordship ’ JS y generations 
of ' Brechen from his father, the Earl of se B. ‘L.G.’ 1849. Supt. pp. 775 and 
Huntingdon and Garioch, whence he took 9). ‘ 
his surname. He married a lady whose | _ Can any reader enlighten me as to the 
Christian name was Juliana. What was her | degree of relationship which is known to 
éavaame? have existed between Mr. William Wildman 
James SETON-ANDERSON. of aa Sayare, 5 iy oe who died 
~ | in » an lonel Thomas Wildman 
HE GRACE DIEU CARRACK.—This | (1787-1859762) who purchased Newstead 
ship, in her day the largest seen in Eng- | Abbey from his old schoolfellow and friend, 
land, was built by John Taverner, of Hull, | Lord Byron, in 1817. 
and named’ by Henry V1., in 1449. Does! he famous portrait of Eclipse by George 
any record of her dimensions and capacity | Stubbs, A.R.A., painted for Mr. Wildman, 
exist? And what is known of the builder | portrays also Mr. Wildman and his two eons. 
John Taverner? Any descendants living? | [¢ ultimately:came into the possession of 
James Seron-Anperson. | Colonel Thomas Wildman. At his decease 


we, _ | it passed to his relative, Mr. J. R. Fassett 
RASS TO A DUCHESS OF NORTH- | Burnett, of May Place, Crayford, Kent 


UMBERLAND, CHELSEA. — In the | (37d son of Sir Robert Burnett, Knight, of 
parish church of Chelsea is an ancient brass | Worden Hall, Surrey, and his wife, Eliza- 
representing a Duchess of Northumberland | beth, daughter of ge Rg Frid 
and her five daughters. Can any reader give | Fast Hill, Wandsworth, by his "first 
a full description of it with its inscription? | wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Wild- 

sg: age 5 man). His executors sold the painting at 
: | Christie’s for 660 guineas, Sir Walter Gilbey 
IR D. BULMER, 1617.—In the article bee’ becoming the purchaser. Recently it has 

Nail’ in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ | jn acquired for the large sum of 12,000 
lith edition, we are told that 1617 Sir D. guineas and found a home in the U.S.A. It 
Bulmer devised a machine for cutting nail- | 


. ‘ would be interesting to know if the sons of 
rods. Wanted, biographical and other infor- a. 7 . 
snkthin thous Bir’ D. Baler. Was he con- | Mr. Wildman (as above) left any descend 





nected with the old baronial Bulmer family? | one beautiful daughter, Theophila, mar- 
If so, how? HA | ried first a Mr. Greene, of Huntingdonshire, 
- ASKEW. | and upon being left a young widow, became 

Spennymoor. 


| 
| known as “ the lovely Widow Greene.’’ In 
BREWSTER'S JOURNAL.—One oceasion- | 1782, when thirty years of age, she made a 

ally sees a reference to this: thus I | romantic runaway marriage to Mr. John 
lately saw that an article on the Slide of | Schreiber, son of a wealthy merchant, Mr. 
Alpnach appeared in it translated from Gil- John Charles Schreiber, of Fourtree Hill, 
bert’s ‘ Annalen’ (1819). I do not find it Enfield, Middlesex, and of Tewins House, 





in The Times Handlist of periodicals. When | Herts, who, opposing the marriage on the 

and where was it published? Is it still in | grounds that his son was a minor, and of 

existence ? the discrepancy in age, made him a ward of 
L. L. | the Lord Chancellor. 








Joxe | 
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However, the marriage turned out happily | 
and upon the death of his maternal grand- | 
father, Richard Lateward, Lord of the | 
Manor. of Perivale, Middlesex, John | 
Schreiber assumed the name and arms of | 
Lateward and inherited the Lateward | 
estates. | 

His descendants, in the male line, became | 


extinct upon the death of the Reverend | 
Henry Edward Groves Lateward. | 
Mr, James Beckford Wildman, M.P. of | 


Chilham Castle, Kent (1788-1867), who) 
married Mary, daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington, of Norton | 
Manor, left a son named James Lushington 
Wildman, a magistrate for Kent, born 1825, 
who left a son, born 1852. (See ‘ The County | 
Families of the United Kingdom.’ 1865.) 

Are there any known descendants of this 
branch of the Wildman family living? 


| 
| 
| 
SUBSCRIBER. | 
| 


ERPLANCK.—Could any kindly Ameri- 
can reader inform me whether Ver- 
planck, a writer who was of some account | 
in the mid-nineteenth century, has left any | 
considerable work on education, whether in | 
the form of books or addresses? I am aware | 
that this may appear a very ignorant ques- | 
tion and so sign myself 


IGNORAMUS. 


ASKERVILLE’S TYPES IN FRANCE. | 
—Mr. S. C. Roberts, in his ‘ History of | 
the Cambridge University Press,’ tells us | 
(p. 111) that a French society bought Bas- | 
kerville’s types and used them for an edi- | 
tio of Voltaire and other works. Where 
could I find particulars of the books printed | 
with these types? What was the name of | 
the French Society. 


M. H. 


IMEON TEMPLEMAN, THE JOCKEY. | 

—What was the date of his death? Are | 
there any good biographical notices of him | 
in the newspapers of the time? It will te | 
remembered that he won the Derby three 
times, 


X. 


UTHOR AND SOLUTION WANTED. | 
—Where can I find the remainder of a | 
charade of two or three long stanzas each of | 
which ends 
“But still the lady shook her head, 
And swore by yea and nay, 


My Whole was all that he had said 
H. F. 


And all that he could say.” 


ae Replies. 


ADAMS, INSTRUMENT-MAKERS, 
XVIII CENTURY. 


(clxx. 372). 
'HE information given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
ew George Adams the elder, and 
his two sons George and Dudley, is doubtless 
known to. your enquirer. The following 
notes, collected. from various other sources, 


| May supplement those particulars. 


Advertisements which appeared in the 


| London Daily Advertiser and London Even- 


ing Post from 1735 onwards give George 
Adams’s address as ‘‘at Tycho Brahe’s 
Head, Fleet Street.’’ Until the early years 
of the nineteenth century the business still 
flourished under this sign. On an excep- 
tionally large (16 ins. x 10 ins.) and very 
finely engraved trade-card in my collection, 


| which was issued by Dudley Adams, there is 
| a footnote :— 


Son of George Adams Senr. long deceased 
and Brother to the late George Adams at No. 
60 Fleet Street, London, where the above busi- 
ness has been carried on for nearly a Century. 

George Adams, the younger, died in 1795, 
and presumably this card was issued shortly 
after his death, though from the style of the 
engraving and some of the scientific instru- 
ments depicted it was probably originally 
issued by George Adams the elder somewhere 
about 1760; the wording having been sub- 
sequently amended by his successors. 

An advertisement inserted in the Daily 
Advertiser 28 Oct. 1772 announced that 
“Ann & George Adams, mathematical in- 
strument makers to His Majesty, at Tycho 
Brahe’s Head, No. 60 Fleet Street, carry 
on the business of the late Mr. Adams.”’ 
From this it would appear that George 
Adams, senior, did not die in 1773 as stated 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ Ann was probably his 
widow and George was his elder son. 

Subsequent to the death of George Adams 
the younger his widow Hannah advertised 
that she was quitting her house and selling 


| Off the stock (The Courier, 1 April 1796, and 


St. James’ Chronicle, 12 April 1796). 

For some years before Dudley Adams took 
over the Fleet Street shop on the death of 
his brother George, he was in business at 
No. 53, Charing Cross, as we find that he 
was already established there in 1789. The 
London Directory 1817 shows that he was 
still occupying No. 60, Fleet Street at that 
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date. In a paper read by Mr. Thomas H. 
Court before the Company of Spectacle- 
makers (see Z'ransactions of the Optical 
Society, Vol. xxxi., 1929-30) it is stated that 
in 1822 Dudley Adams was in business at 
No. 6, Jewry Street, Aldgate. 

Despite the wording of the footnote on 
Dudley Adams’s trade-card (see above) it 
seems to be doubtful whether the family 
business had always been carried on at 
No, 60, Fleet Street. In Horwood’s Plan of 
London (1799) No. 60 is shown on the south 
side of the street three doors east of 
Bouverie Street, whereas, in some of the 
earlier advertisements of George Adams the 
elder, he is described as at ‘‘ The Sign of 
Tycho Brahe’s Head, the corner of Racquet 
Court, Fleet Street,’’ which would locate his 
business on the north side of the street near 
to the top of Ludgate Hill. We learn from 
an announcement in the London Evening 
Post 5 Feb. 1757, that this house was badly 
damaged by fire, so possibly he moved from 
there at that time as later advertisements 
give him at ‘‘ Tycho Brahe’s Head, No. 60 
Fleet Street.’ 

It appears that in the early days of George 
Adams the elder he was engaged in print- 
selling, for according to an article on ‘ Book- 
sellers’ Signs of Fleet Street’ by W. G. B. 
Page 
he published A Curious Uriginal Print of Sea 
Lyons, Male and Female; taken from the life 
at the Island Juan Fernandes in the Great 
South Sea. By an Officer of the Squadron; 
late commanded by Commodore Anson. He also 
sold Compasses, Sea Quadrants, Telescopes, etc. 

I am indebted to Dr. Gunther of the Old 
Ashmolean Museum for the information 
that there was issued in 1787 a ‘‘ Catalogue 
of instruments made and sold by George 
Adams, maker to His Majesty and Optician 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.”’ I have no 
copy of Dr. Gunther’s ‘Early Science in 
Oxford ’ at hand to refer to, but I have little 
doubt that this treatise on Mathematical 
Instrument Makers will provide further in- 
formation about the Adamses. 

Amprose HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


“ TIYNCLOSED IN LEAD” (clxx. 390). — 

This is a modernism for ‘‘ wrapt in 
lead” (for which the ‘ Oxford English Dic- 
tionary,’ s.v. “‘ lead,’’ furnishes a quotation 
dated 1578) or ‘‘ lapped in lead ’’ (which the 
‘O.E.D.’ quotes from the alliterative 
‘Morte d’Arthure,’ possibly before 1400). 
The expression ‘‘to lie in lead’ occurs 





about 1330 (‘0.E.D.,’ s.v. “ lead.’’) 
L. R. M. Srracuay. 


FLOITER (clxx. 387).—Will Mr. Wn. 

_Liamson kindly give us the locality in 
which this word was used in 1719, with a 
quotation from the MS. illustrating its use? 
The nearest approach to it that I can find 1s 
fluter, “to trim a hedge’ (East Lincoln- 
shire), recorded in J. Wright’s ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary.’ In the ‘ Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ the spelling floyte for 
‘“ flute’’ is recorded; and in J. Wright's 
‘English Dialect Grammar,’ §§ 13, 161, 
162, 215, a sound resembling oy for the 
00-sound (in boot, fool, food, etc.) is noted 
from mid-South Yorkshire and other north- 
ern and midland dialects. 

It does not seem likely that there is any 
accidental connection between this word and 
the modern term “‘ floater’? for a man 
(called ‘‘drowner’’ at Salisbury) who 
“looks after watercourses, sluices, etc., and 
keeps [them] clear of weeds; at proper sea- 
sons lets water into the watercourses and 
floods meadows (called ‘‘ floating ’’)”’. This 
description of the floater’s duties is given in 
the ‘ Dictionary of Occupational Terms,’ 
published by the Ministry of Labour (1927), 
code number 024. If the word “ floiterer ” 
had existed and survived, it would be found 
under code number 581; but all that one finds 
there is “bank ranger (canal), bankeman, 
bank tender, canal bank labourer, canal bank 
repairer, canal worker, river labourer.” 


L. R. M. Srracuay, 


Mr, WILLIAMSON says ‘‘ there seems 
to be no general word for this _par- 
ticular kind of work.’’ He should look 
up, in the ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ 
‘““Campshot,’’ ‘‘ Campshedding,”’ ‘ Camp 
sheeting.”” On the Thames, when I was a 
boy, the men who did the work always called 
it ‘‘ Campsheathing,” doubtless a  folk- 
etymology. Weekley’s ‘ Etymological Dic- 
tionary’ (s.v. ‘ Campshot’) claims that it 
is a Thames-side word, and of Dutch origin, 
from kamp, a field, and schut, a protection. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


_The writer about the above wants an Enj- 
lish word for the stakes put in the banks of 
a river to prevent wearing away. Is not this 
found in the wo “* stathes’’ or 
“‘ staithes ’’? At Burton-on-Stather on the 
Trent, North Lincs, many tons of small tree- 
trunks and stout branches are used for this 
purpose. 
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The Stather, a small village near Burton- 
on-Stather, has the same protection, and I 
think the same idea is present in the name 
Staithes, near Whitby. 

When living in Hull I visited Burton-on- 
Stather many times, and was always told it 
derived its name from the long line of stathes 
or stakes along the river bank. 

A. R. Cougs. 


FORD DRINKING A CENTURY 
AGO (clxx. 388).—From Ruskin’s auto- 
biography, ‘ Praeterita,’ vol. i., § 235, it is 
dear that the nobleman who gave the supper 
was the Earl of Desart, an Irishman. ‘‘ He 
gave the supper at which my freshman’s ini- 
tiation into the body of gentlemen-commoners 
was to be duly and formally ratified.”” That 
rather suggests that ordinary freshmen were 
not invited to this particular supper. 
“When we broke up at the small hours, I 
helped to carry the son of the head of my 
college downstairs ’’—so this was the son of 
Dean Gaisford. No doubt the ‘‘ wine’’ was 

held in the Earl’s rooms, not in hall. 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 
Birmingham University 

OPPNER’S ‘MISS ALICIA HER- 
BERT ’ (clxx. 389).—According to the 
editor of ‘The Masterpieces of Hoppner ’ 
the portrait in question was in the possession 
of “‘ Mrs. R. W. Hudson, Danesfield”’ in 
He states that nine pictures illus- 
trated@—of which this is one—were not in- 
cluded by Mr. W. Roberts, joint-author of 


the ‘Catalogue Raisonné’ of the works of | 
John Hoppner, R.A. (London, 1909), but | 


are in his opinion genuine and good 
examples of the artist. 

I have a miniature copy of the portrait 
in question with the following inscription : 
“Portrait of the Honble. A. Herbert in his 
childhood, done’ by Lady Frances Herbert 
from a picture by Chandlet.’’ 

Lady Frances Herbert was the only sister 
of the Hon. A. (Algernon) Herbert (see 
‘D.N.B.’), and married, in 1797, Thomas, 
lst Earl of Ducie. She died in 1850. 
Although the picture certainly appears to be 
that of a girl child, it seems probable that it 


has been misnamed, as no ‘ Miss Alicia | 


Herbert ’’ can be traced at that date, and 
obviously Lady Frances Herbert should have 
known her own brother’s portrait. Pre- 
sumably the picture was painted for the first 
Lord Carnarvon, father of the Hon. Alger- 
non Herbert and of Lady Frances Herbert. 
If it represents Algernon Herbert, it must 





have been painted about the year 1796. I 
cannot trace Chandlet, to whom the portrait 
is attributed, in any book of reference to 
which I have access at the moment. Alger- 
non Herbert died in 1855, in this house. 
P. D. Munpy. 
Caldrees Manor, Ickleton. 


ORDS WRITTEN NOT SPOKEN (clxx. 
294, 339, 377).—It may be suggested 
that forms such as ‘‘ ugh,”’ ‘‘ phew” and 
‘“‘ pshaw ’’ have come into printed language 
from the printed copies of sae, Up to the 
beginning of the twentieth century stage 
directions in published plays were very few. 
Thus, instead of saying in brackets ‘‘(he 
laughs)’’ the printer simply put “‘ ha! ha!’’ 
No one really laughs ‘‘ ha! ha!” but the 
actor, the audience and the reader all knew 
what was meant. Similarly, ‘‘ ugh!’ 
meant a grunt of annoyance; ‘“ phew!” a 
long breath; ‘‘ pshaw!”’ a snort of disgust. 
We all probably convey a great deal more 
by inarticulate sounds and intonations than 
we are at all aware of. Not long ago I 
listened for about five minutes to three lads 
of from eighteen to twenty who were carry- 
ing on a conversation composed of the one 
word ‘‘ Ha’way!’’ a north country ejacula- 
tion which may mean almost anything. 
They uttered it with various intonations 
which apparently conveyed whole sentences 

of meaning to the hearer. 

M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF MODES OF CON- 
DUCT WANTED (clxx. 295, 340). — 
As an example in real life of (1) I venture 
to suggest Mrs. Vesey, the friend of Mrs. 
Montagu, the Queen of the Blues, for whom 
see Reginald Blunt’s ‘ Mrs. Montagu, Her 
Letters and Friendships’ (1923). Although 
Mrs. Vesey was one of the blue-stocking 
circle, she seems to have been intellectually 
very little above the level of Mr. Dick, who 
has already been quoted in this connection ; 
yet her evenings were popular and she seems 
have been a social success. 

For an example in fiction of (2) see 
‘Emma,’ by Jane Austen. The plot of the 
novel turns entirely upon the different inter- 
pretations which the heroine Emma Wood- 
house puts upon the conduct of the other 
characters to suit her own wishes and views, 
but the incident which I have specially in 
mind is the anonymous gift of a piano to 
the pretty but penniless Jane Fairfax, and 
the different interpretations put upon it by 
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the various members of her circle, according foundation stone of the English Dialect 
to their characters and pre-conceived ideas. | Society, whose publications formed the basis 
M. H. Dopps. | % Dr._ Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 

ary.’ In that work “ Heal,” to cover, ocey- 

(jLD EPITAPH (OR EPIGRAM) ON | pies two columns—see also ‘‘ Hele’’ in the 
JOHN CALF (clxx. 176, 211). — Since | Supplement—with a multitude of examples 


my enquiry I have come across a much which include the use noticed by Sm 


earlier one on the same subject in ‘N. & | HERBERT MaxweEtt: “‘ to cover lightly with 
Q.’ 2'S., vii., 147. The contributor asked | soil.’’ In Warrack’s more recent ‘ Scots 
where the following lines were to be found:-- | Dialect Dictionary,’ Chambers, 1911, the 

Here lies Sir John Calf, ,| word appears as “ Hele,” ‘‘ Heal,” ‘‘ Hool,” 


and “‘ Hule.’’ As “‘ Hele”’ it can be found 
in both the greater and lesser Oxford Dic. 
tionaries, extant in the sense of ‘‘ to hide,” 
obsolete since the seventeenth century in the 
are oF ge Pyeng cag hg 9s ® fox, | sense of ‘‘ to cover.’ 

hat wou no e nis a come an Ox, 2. oe ” , . : 
That he might browse among the briars and | This “ hele * hes given us the occupation: 


Three times Lord Mayor of London. 
Honour! Honour!! Honour!!! 


And underneath, written by a wag:— 


thorns, SUrname Hellier, Helyar, etc., a slater, tiler, 
And near beside his brethren, horns! horns!! | one who covers roofs. Hellier appears to be 
horns!!! a generalized and comprehensive equivalent 


of the commoner names Slater, Tylor, 


‘* Near ’’ is obviously somebody’s error for | 9. 
y y Thatcher and Thacker. 


““wear.’’ There was no reply, but five years | 
later Mark Antony Lower sent a somewhat 
similar version which he had found written 


W. W. Gurtt. 
“BAYARD” (clxx. 390).—Your  corres- 


in an old Sussex Bible in a hand dating, he | pondent will find full particulars on 
judged, to the time of Charles I. The book | this French name of a tree in Littré, who 
had probably been in the possession of a/ says: “un des noms vulgaires du hétre; 
London family named Gilpin when the | forme dérivée du latin fagus: hétre.” 
lines were scribbled in it. | There are other forms of the word: foyard 


Commenting on this note, the Editor of | and fowillard. Under foyard Littré says: 
“N. & Q.’, after explaining that London had | “ On le tire de fou, un des noms du hétre; 
never had a mayor of the name, quoted the | pourtant Roullin pense qu’il vient de 
Latin couplet from Swertius and the Cam- | feuille.’’ 
den version which were kindly furnished by F. DELATTE. 
Dr. Epwarp Bensty at the last reference. 
Their subject appears to be, necessarily, 
neither a mayor nor a knight, but either a | 
child surnamed Calf or a calf of the field 
and the shambles. What I now wish, but 
do not expect, to learn is the name of the 
author of the English lines, who was de 
scribed by Camden as the paraphrasing 
translator. 


Fayard, a name for the beech, or a beech- 
grove, is in provincial use only, standard 
French having preferred the German-derived 
hétre. The Celtic tongues, however, have re- 
mained faithfyl to derivatives from the 
Latin fagus: Breton fad (Old Breton fav), 
Welsh ffawydd, Cornish fow. Gaelic has 
kept closest of all, with fdigh. Though 
W. W. Gut fayard is excluded from the limited space of 

ey . the ‘Concise Oxford French Dictionary,’ 
“ HEEL IN” (PLANTS) (clxx. 349, | oom is found for the similarly unfashion- 

392).—‘ Heel,”’ meaning to cover, did | able fouteau, with the same meaning. 
not quite escape Skeat’s scrutiny — very | W. W. Gri. 


little in the English language did. In‘N.| Gage’s French-Envli oN 

: : : -Engiish Dictionary (Bell, 
and Q.’ 4 S., xi., 392, he published a note | 1998) gives Fayard: a beech-tree, beech. 
on some of its forms and locations, under | I would like to be allowed to add how often 
the heading of “To hell a yom com | I have found help in this modest book when 
quoted instances from Scotland (Barbour and | more modern and more pretentious diction- 
Gawain Douglas) down to Devon and Corn- | aries have failed me utterly 
wall (Trevisa). The note was afterwards | E : ILGr 
incorporated in his volume ‘A Student’s WEED CoN. TORR 
Pastime,’ Oxford, 1896. It was in the same The beech; also a name in Provence for 


number of N. and Q.’ that Skeat laid the | the ash (Baillon, ‘ Dict. de Bot.,’ ii. (1886), 
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§96, 643; Gatin, Bot.’ (1924), 
38). J. ARDAGH. 


BEALS’ EPITAPHS (clxx. 352, 391). 
—John Charles Brooke, Somerset 
Herald, one of the victims of the accident 
at the Haymarket Theatre, Feb. 3, 1794, was 
buried under the Heralds’ pew in the Church 
of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharfe, Feb. 6. A 
mural monument to his memory was placed 
over his remains by Edmund Lodge, Esq., 
which bore the following inscription : 


Sacred to the memory of | John Charles 
Brooke Esq. | Somerset Herald. | Secretary to 
the Earl Marshal of England, | and Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries; | descended from 
the respectable family of | Brooke, of Dod- 
worth, in the county of York, | and a person 
of unrivalled eminence | in his ancient and 
useful profession. When we were told that 
this valuable man, | to a moral and pious dis- 

ition, | united a most cheerful and lively 

umour; | that with a mind to comprehend, a 
judgment to select, | and a memory to retain | 
every sort of useful and agreeable informa- 
tion, | he was blessed with a temper, | calm 
unassuming, and inoffensive; | that he lived in 
a strict intimacy | with persons of the highest 
rank, | and of the first literary character, | 
without the smallest tincture of vanity; | above 
all, that he enjoyed, | with a happy constitu- 
tion of body, | an uncommon prosperity in 
worldly affairs; | let us, instead of enjoying 
the possession, | reflect on the awful uncer- 
tainty, | of these sublimary blessings. | For, 
alas! | he was in a moment bereaved of them | 
in the dreadful calamity | which happened at 
the Theatre in the | Haymarket, | on the 3rd 
re February, 1794 | in the forty-sixth year of 
is age. 


The burial register of the parish church of 
St. Benet contains the following entry: 
“John Charles Brooke Esq. in the vault 
ee the Heralds’ Pew, buried Feb. 6, 


‘Dict. de 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


BRISTOW GENEALOGY (clxx. 334, 
376).—There is an error in the name of 
the residence of John Charles Bristow as 
given by Mr. James SETON-ANDERSON. 
‘Enseme Hill,’? Westmorland, should be 
Eusemere Hill. It is situated near Pooley 
Bridge at the northern end of Lake Ulles- 
Water and in the parish of Barton. 
William Whellan, in his ‘ History and 
Topography of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land,’ (1860) mentions Eusemere House, on 
Eusemere Hill, as the residence of ‘Major 
ristow. 
It may be interesting to note that this 














place was once the home of Thomas Clarkson, 
the slaves’ fniend. Clarkson was probably 
a tenant of the Bristows there, as he died 
26 Sept., 1846. 

H. Askew. 


‘“ QALE BY CANT” (clxx. 374, 410).— 

A comparison of the expression ‘‘ Exe- 
cutions at Publick Cant,’’ at the above re- 
ference, with the expression ‘“ mis @ l’encan ”’ 
on p. 390, sent me to Brachet’s ‘ Etymologi- 
cal French Dictionary,’ where I find encan: 
an auction: old French encant, enquant, 
originally inquant, from Latin in quantum. 
This seems conclusive. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


WOODEN LEGS (clxx. 386, s.v. ‘A few 
words more about ‘‘ Pickwick ”’ ’).—lf 
Dickens ‘‘ has a fondness for wooden legs,”’ 
it must be remembered how common — and 
popular !—were wooden legs in early Vic- 
torian days. Tom Hood, for example, is 
continually joking about them, notably in 
his verses on ‘ Faithless Nelly Gray.’ There 
are many statues of General Daumesnil 
(1776-1832) in France, notably at Périgueux 
and at Vincennes, in which he waves his 
wooden leg defiantly in the air. The 
‘‘ anecdote explanatory ”’ will be found in 
Baedeker’s ‘Southern France,’ s.v. ‘ Péri- 
gueux.’ These legs were called ‘“‘ cork 
legs’? in England, not because they were 
made of cork, for they were not, but because 
the best kind of them were made in London 
in Cork Street. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


MESSITER (clxx. 389).—Neither Weekley 
nor |’Estrange Ewen discuss the name 
Messiter. Can it possibly be an English 
attempt at the common German “ Metzger "’ 
and an analogue to the French ‘“‘Labouchere’’ 
and the English ‘‘ Bowker ’’ (Butcher) ? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


THE STEPNEY FAIR (clxx. 390). — In 
‘The Environs of London,’ Lysons, 
1795, I read: 


There was formerly a yearly meeting of 
natives of Stepney, called the Cockneys’ Feast, 
at which collections were made for the purpose 
of apprenticing poor children to the Sea Ser- 
vice. This institution was patronized by 
several distinguished characters. The Duke of 
Montagu and Sir Charles Wager were patrons 
and stewards in 1734. It was discontinued a 
few years ago, having been in a great measure 
superseded by a more general institution, the 
Marine Society. 
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Will this meet the desire of the enquirer ? 
J. F. M. 


HE ACCOUNTANT IN LITERATURE 
(clxx. 351, 393).— Accountancy and 
accountants figure very largely in D. Christic 
Murray’s novel, ‘ Val Strange’ (1883). The 
villain of the story is Garling, the trusted 
but dishonest cashier of the great City firm 
of Lumby and Lumby. Lumby Senior ‘‘ had 
been in his day a giant among accountants.’’ 
A good part of the plot turns upon the dis- 
covery of Garling’s confession found between 
the pages of some ledgers sold to Strange— 
the proprietor of a paper-mill—as _ waste- 

paper. 

A. M. Coreman. 


UNT PLATOFF’S ENGLISH FRIEND 

(clxx. 388).—Mr. BE. BE. Lawrence may 
obtain the information he desires in the 
‘Life of General Count Matei Ivanovitch 
Platov,’ written in Russian by Smirnoi, in 
1821. This celebrated hetman of the Cos- 
sacks was one of the greatest warriers of the 
nineteenth century, and I should like to sec 
his life written in English. 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 


BRETTINGHAM (clxx. 388).—In Davy’s 

Suffolk Collections, Add. MS. 19120 
(British Museum), folios 129-131, are a 
a and notes relating to the Bretting- 
am family. The pedigree commences with 
Matthew Brettingham, architect, who died 
1769, aged seventy, father of Matthew Bret- 
tingham, architect, of Holkham, Norfolk, 
who died unmarried 1803, aged seventy-eight, 
and of Robert Brettingham, worsted weaver, 
of Norwich, who married (Henrietta?) Free- 
ston of Mendham, and was father of Robert, 
of St. John’s, afterwards of Mendham, 
gent., who was father of Thomas Clark 
Brettingham, Esq., J.P. for Norfolk, of 
Brockdish, and of Marlborough Place, St. 
John’s Wood. The last married (1) Clara 
Maria, da. of . . . (she died 9 April, 1847), 
and (2) in 1848 Emma T. Gilbert. He had 
issue (with others) R. W. Brettingham, 
Lieut., Royal Artillery, and Elizabeth, who 
married 12 May, 1842, at St. Pancras 
Church, Henry Adams, architect, of Here- 
ford, afterwards of London, and had issue 
Henry Brettingham Adams (b. 1849), 
B.A. Camb., barrister-at-law, and Edith 
Wheatley Adams, who married in 1863 
Captain George Lidwill, late 19th Regt., 


afterwards J.P., of Dromard, Co. Tipperary. 
Captain Richard Wheatley Brettingham 








was born 30 Nov., 1822, and was living jn 
1899. Further particulars of this Adams 
family would be welcomed. 


R. BrncHam Apams, 


HAWLEY AND TOOVEY FAMILIES 
(clxx. 228).—Dalton’s ‘ Waterloo Roll 
Call’ (1904) shows Robert Toovey Hawley as 
a Lieutenant of 30 Sept., 1813, in the Ist (or 
the King’s) Regiment of Dragoon Guards, 
‘* Promoted capt. 30th Dec., 1826. On h.p. 
1828. See pilfigres of this family in t¢ 
Genealogist, Vol. I.” 

R. BrincHam ApamMs. 


“WITH A LOBSTER ON A STRING 

(clxx. 318, 375).—F. C. will find the 
anecdote of Gérard de Nerval (1808-1855) 
in ‘ Tableau de la Litérature Francaise au 


XIX Siécle ‘—Fortunat Strowski, Paris 
1924 (?) p. 114:—‘“‘ On le vit un jour se pro- 
mener dans le jardin du _ Palais-Royal 


trainant un petit homard au bout d’un 
ruban bleu. Il était devenu fou.” 
H. E. §&. 


ASHIONS IN NOTEPAPER: MOURN- 
ING (clxx. 191, 339, 374).—The refer- 
ences to mourning black-edged notepaper re- 
calls the fact that these outward signs of a 
bereavement are fast disappearing. Before 
the old customs are forgotten, it would be 
well to record them, as of historic interest. 
Bequests for mourning, and bequests of 
mourning-rings are common in old wills, but 
it must be many years since a testator has 
provided such. Was there not a definite 
period of mourning, and half-mourning in 
accordance with the degree of relationship 
to the deceased? Also, was there not a 
special width to the black border of note- 
paper and visiting cards, similarly regu- 
lated? I have somewhere a facsimile of a 
letter from Queen Victoria (to the widow of 
General Gordon, I think) which shows 
probably three-quarters of an inch of black. 
Has not the use of mourning paper by 
Government Offices on the death of the 
Sovereign ceased ? 

Widows’ ‘‘ weeds ”’ appear to be almost, if 
not quite, obsolete, possibly owing to their 
disuse during the Great War 

I have not heard of household servants 
being supplied with mourning for the last 
ten years. At one time pink or blue print 
dresses were replaced with white with a black 
pattern or line, and black walking-out cos 
tumes supplied. I know of a recent instance 
of a chauffeur’s livery being changed from 
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blue to black after the death of his em- 
ployer (he continuing in the service of the 
widow), but I take it that this is unusual. 
Within recent years a black lozenge has 
been worn on the left sleeve as a sign of 
mourning, in place of the black band. Why 
a lozenge? 
A. B. B. 


I have a_ letter written by the 
Duke of Clarence (William IV) in 1818 
on black-edged mourning paper. Whether 
this fashion was then general or peculiar to 
royalty (which seems unlikely) I cannot say. 
The letter was written at Hanover, and it 
may be that the Duke adopted a German 
fashion which had not then reached this 
country. 

A. R. L. M. 


[ANG FAMILY OF DEVON (clxx. 297).— 
Copied from ‘ Devonshire Parish Regis- 
ters (Marriages). 

Vol. i. (1909) (edited by W. P. W. Philli- 
more). 

Ippleden. 

Jeffry Lang & Joan Neyle, 9 Oct., 1720. 

Arthur Palk & Susanna Lang, 11 Nov., 

1747. 

Stephen Lang, gent., of Combintinhead, 

and Mary Metherel, 15 Oct., 1779. 

Philip Lyde, of Brixham, & Anna Maria 

Lang, 4 Apr. 1789. 
Jeffery Lang, junr., 

Neyle, 12 Mar. 1792. 

ings Kerswell, 
William Lang, of Stokeintinhead, & Ann 

Hurrell, of this p. 18 Oct. 1753. 

— Jago & Elizabeth Lang, 5 Apr. 
Vol. ii. (1915) (edited by A. T. Satterford). 
St. Andrew’s, Plymouth. 

aire Lange & Sibley Crocker, 30 Jan. 

em Fell & Frances Lange, 27 June 


Digory Lange & Philippa Bidwell, 11 
Nov. 1605. 
Seal Lang & Mary Dwayne, 21 Dec., 


& Celia Parsons 


Peter Janson & Margaret Lang, 26 Dec. 


John Cocke & Pentecost Lang, 4 May, 1610. 

Benjamin Lang & Margaret Tozer, 9 
Jan. 1611. 

James Lange & Alse Davise, 16 Jan., 1615. 


Thomas Lange & Dones Picford, 30 Nov. 
1620. 


Benjamin Lange & Katherine Rewlye, 12 
May, 1622. 
John Harman & Grace Lange, 23 Sept. 
1624. 
George Lange & Thomasine Holland, 18 
Oct. 1624. 
John Goddard & Alice Lange, 20 Nov. 
1625. 
Anthony Riche 
Jan. 1626. 
Luke Holland & Katherine Lange, 
July 1628. 

John Lang & Florence Row, 5 Nov. 1633. 

William Lang & Margaret Howood, 2 
July, 1637. 

Francis Lang & Agnes Derbing, 2 Feb. 
1638. 

William Priddies & Thomasine Lang, 29 
Nov. 1639. 


& Margery Lange, 14 
29 


Marty: Maning & Eleanor Lang, 13 
Feb. 1642. 

Thomas Lang & Thomasine Saunders, 
25 July, 1645. 


Thomas Harries & Margaret Lange, 10 
June 1646. 

William Algar & Mary Lange, a certifi- 
cate, 10 May, 1646. 

Nathaniel Arrasmith & Agnes Lange, 
3 Apr. 1648. 

Robert Steephens & Mary Lange, 28 Jan. 


1651. 
W. W. P. 


HOLY ROLLER METHODIST (clxx. 
137).—Charles Godfrey Leland (1824- 
1903), an American author (Hans Breit- 
mann) in his ‘ Memoirs,’ 2nd edition, p. 216, 
which were published by William Heineman 
in 1804, has the following incident re- 
corded. He says: 

I enjoyed this new life to the utmost. Mr. 
Cummings, to tell the truth, pursued a some- 
what tortuous course in politics and religion. 
He was a Methodist. One day our clerk ex- 
pressed himself as to the latter in these words. 

They say he is a Jumper, but others think he 
has gone over to the Holy Rollers. The 
Jumpers were a sect whose members, [in _re- 
ligious excitement] jumped up and down, while 
the Holy Rollers under such circumstances 
rolled over and over on the floor. 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 


Marston Green, Birmingham. 


OURCES WANTED (clxx. 390).—All these 
quotations by Drayton are from Ovid and 





John Hallse & Ann Lange, 15 Jan. 1616. 


taken from his ‘ Amores.’ 
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1. Ovid, ‘Amores,’ III. ix, 28, “ Effugiunt,”’ 


ete. The best modern texts have defugiunt. 
Naturally the best texts were not at Drayton’s 
command. 


2. ‘Am.’ III. iii, 41-42, “ Quid queror,” etc. 
3. ‘ Am.’ II. xiii, 23-24, “‘ Ipse ego tura dabo,” 


C. 

4. ‘Am.’ II. vi, 39-40, “‘ Optima prima fere 
manibus,” etc. 

5. ‘Am.’ III. ii, 61-62, A better reading of 
these last two lines is 

Per tibi tot iuro testes pompamque deorum, 

Te dominam nobis tempus in omne peti. 

5b. This couplet is treated by mistake in the 
query as belonging to No. 5, with which it has 
nothing to do. Its source is ‘Am.’ I. iii, 
25-6, Nos quoque per totum, etc. 

6.‘Am.’ I. iii, 15-16, “Non mihi mille 
placent, non sum desortor amoris”’: desertor 
should be desultor “ Desertor” spoils the 
point of the passage. ‘“ Desertor amoris” 
would be the opposite to “ desultor amoris.” 


Epwarp Bens y. 


All the quotations are from Ovid’s ‘Amores.’ 
Three do not agree with the text of Merkel’s 
edition (Leipzig, Teubner, 1871). 

1. Dijfugiunt avidos etc., iii, 9, 28; 2, 3, 4, 
[ut supra.] 

5. Rowland: Per tibi tot iuro . 
III, ii, 61 f. Motto: I. iii, 25 f. 

6... . non sum desultor amoris .. ., I 3, 15 
f. (The phrase “ desertor amoris ” 
Ovidian ‘ Heroides’ xix, 157). 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham Universitv. 


Din. D. R. Cousin thanked for supplying the 
references. } 


UTHOR WANTED (clxx. 247, 323, 377).—As 

no one seems to have answered the original 
enquiry about the pebble, may I say that when 
a child about the year 1874, I learnt a poem 
for recitation which began, 


“Tam a pebble and yield to none, 
Were the swelling words of a tiny stone,” 
etc. 


. . omne peti, 


The poem consisted of a conversation between 
a bombastic pebble and a modest acorn, which 
had fallen by its side in a country road. The 
acorn, tired at last by the arrogance of the 
pebble, says, 


“T will cover my head with dust 


is also | 


The Library. 


Buckinghamshire Sessions Records. Vol, II, 
1694 to 1705. Edited by William Le 
Hardy and Geoffrey Ll. Reckitt. (Ayles- 
bury, Guy R. Crouch, County Hall.) 


‘THE second volume of these Records (we re- 
viewed the first at clxvii. 269) offers us 
again an instructive and often entertaining 
picture of the life of the period, chiefly 
under the aspect of care for social welfare, 
It is gathered, as the former book was, from 
Sessions Books kept with evident care, 
Echoes of national affairs may be noticed in 
some little trouble over one Henry Munday 
who was charged with drinking the health 
of King James, and in the Buckingham: 
shire participation in that Association to 
protect King William which the plot to 
assassinate him called forth in 1696. There 
are also numerous applications for relief on 
the part of soldiers and sailors who had 
served in the civil wars, a few old men 
among them being survivors of the Rebellion, 
At the Epiphany Session, 1702/3, there was 
| a petitioner describing himself as one who 
had served ‘‘that sacred martyr King 
Charles the First.’’ The wars with France 
have some repercussion, too, in this quiet 
countryside, in the salt-tax, for example— 
| that historically troublesome tax—which 
| pressed so hardly on the winter economy of 
| the poor and gave the Justices so much to 
| do in adjusting it to local possibilities. 
The curious mixture of brutality and kind- 








liness which seems everywhere characteristic 


| of the period is amply illustrated here. One 
example of brutality shocked the authori- 
ties: the openly whipping as wandering 
beggars of two children aged four and two. 
The Court ordered that henceforth no con- 
stable should presume to whip as a vagrant 
any child under the age of seven years. And 
the whipping, as vagrant, of Ann Hone 
when she was suffering from small-pox, was 





And retire from a personage so august.” 


Years pass and the acorn grows into a splen- 
did umbrageous oak-tree admired by passers- 
by, the pebble however remains below, but | 
whether punished by being crushed I can’t re- 
member. 

I have frequently wondered who the author 
was, but have never again come across this 
poem. It was learnt from a book “for the 
young ” containing essays, tales and poetry. 

HENRIETTA TEASDEL. 

Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth. 


treated by the Court as both a serious 
irregularity and as ‘“‘inhumane.”’ All 
honour, one is inclined to feel, to Hugh 
Lydall, who suffered a fine of 13s, 4d. for re- 
fusing to whip a woman convicted of ‘ pull- 
ing the hedges.’’ 

Recusancy is here less in evidence than 
in the earlier volume; attention to the 


amendment of public morals more so, wit- 
ness the convictions and fining for swearing. 
In Brill, so the Court was informed, there 
were children of several poor people, who, 





os 


et tet ee oe 2. 





‘as 


et 
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being of an age to go out and get work, re- 
fused so to do and continued to ‘‘ live and 
cohabitt with theire parents,’ who were not 
able to maintain them. The well-known 
anxiety of parishes not to be burdened with 
maintenance of vagrants, as always and 
everywhere, brought out the ugliest traits in 
the country character, and there is many a 
story, given in brief hints in these pages, 
which would have served Dickens for work 


own work, but preferring other sources for 
the story itself, drew from it only a mini- 
mum of the narrative material. The next 
monograph, by Mr. Edward Billings Ham, 
is Five Versions of the Venjance Alixandre 
(5s. net). Discussion and text are given in 
the case of the Venice and the Parma ver- 
sions of the avenging of Alexander’s death, 


| as also for Jean Wauquelin’s rendering of it. 


| The story as given in ‘ Renait 


of his best, with a touch here and there be- | 


yond what Dickens 
that something of the unsentimental poig- 
nancy of Hogarth would be the right way 
of presenting it. 

A certain casualness which prevailed in 
the eighteenth century may be seen here and 
there. Thus we find Francis Ligo, Esquire, 
J.P., complaining that the stocks for the 
Liberty of Aylesbury had been so placed under 
a mud wall enclosing his garden 


was minded to climb over and rob him. The 


Court ordered the petty constables to remove | 


The churchwardens of 
Wendover had made out a certificate and 
obtained the signatures to it of certain 
justices, but it was pronounced void, “‘ not 
been Attested by any Witnesses.’”” The way 
in which prisoners were kept and the way 
in which gaolers were appointed are yet more 
signal examples of their rough-and-ready 
methods. 

The prominence of Aylesbury in _ the 
county is strongly marked. Forty-four of 
the 107 Sessions with which these two vol- 
umes are concerned were held there against 
only fifteen in Buckingham. High Wy- 
combe comes next to Aylesbury in import- 
ance with twenty Sessions. 

The excellent Index will 


the stocks elsewhere. 


afford 


some 


reaches to—suggesting | 


that | 
they afforded good foothold to anyone who | 


le Contre- 
fait’ is discussed as is also the Besancon 
Venjance. Thirdly, we have La Prise de 
Defur and Le Voyage d’Alexandre au Para- 


| dis Terrestre, edited by Mr. Lawton P. G. 


Peckham and'Mr. Milan 8. La Du (10s. 


net). Each work is supplied with a schol- 
arly introduction. Of the thirteen extant 
MSS. of the Prise that at Paris B.N.F. 


24366 has been taken as basis of the text. 
Of the fourteen MSS. of the Voyage, the 
thirteenth-century B.N.L. 8519 at Paris has 
been chosen. Notes, a vocabulary and an 


| index of proper names are supplied, and the 


inclusion of the two episodes in the canon 
of the Roman d’Alexandre is discussed. 


Mr. Humphrey Milford, from the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, sends us 
Edmund Garratt Gardner 1869-1935 (1s. 6d. 
net), a memoir of the distinguished Italian 
scholar from the pen of Signor Cesare 
Foligno, Signor Foligno sets Gardner 
clearly before us, both as scholar and as man 


| and, what is more, brings out well the 


singularly happy way in which the two 


| characters were blended throughout all his 


points of interest to those who study sur- | 


names. 


WE have received from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, for the Princeton University 
Press, N.J., U.S.A., thiree Elliott Mono- 
graphs dealing with mediaeval poems on 
Alexander. The first of the three, by Mr. 
Raymond Willis, Jr., is a study of the rela- 
tions between the Spanish Libro de Alez- 


| says at the conclusion: 


life and conversation. Another brochure 
from the same Proceedings is the Warton 
Lecture on English Poetry for 1936, which 
Professor E. M. W. Tillyard devoted to The 
English Epic Tradition (1s. 6d. net). This 
is a large and interesting topic, and is dealt 
with generously. The paper begins and ends 
with Pope’s ‘ Iliad,’ concerning which he 
‘* Not that I can 


| begin to comment on the qualities of that 


splendid work. As a translation of Homer, 


| it is far closer to the essential qualities of 
the original than is generally allowed. But 


andre and the French Roman d’Alezandre | 


(4s. net). 
the question Mr. Willis makes a detailed 
analysis of nine related passages, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the Spanish 
poet, using in all probability only one of the 
four extant versions of the Roman, took from 
it rather freely descriptions to weave into his 








After an introductory survey of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


in addition, it is one of the supreme English 
products of the epic impulse and Pope’s 
masterpiece.’’ He recalls Pope’s working at 
it during the best years of his life ‘in a 


spirit of cloistral fervour’’ and Johnson’s 
praise of it as ‘‘ that poetical wonder, a per- 
formance which no age or nation can pretend 
to equal’’—which was certainly a 
deal for Johnson to say. 


great 
A third of these 
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British Academy brochures is The Goidels 
and their Pre-decessors by Mr. Thomas F. 
O’Rahilly (2s. 6d. net)—the Sir John Rhys 
Memorial Lecture for 1935. In a brilliant 
discussion the writer rejects the current view 
that the Goidels who brought the Irish 
language into Ireland were the first Celtic- 
speaking people to establish themselves there. 
He interprets the loan-words of Brittonic 
character which are found in Goidelic as 
evidence that the Goidels had been preceded 
in Ireland by an earlier Celtic population. 
The history of the Celtic invasions, and the 
mythology and legends of the Irish furnish 
support to the theory. The Goidelic conquest, 
not politically complete, was complete on the 
linguistic side; and to this fact it may be, is 
to be imputed that division of the Celtic 
speech of the British Isles into two groups 
by which isolation, under the encroachment 
of English, the Irish and the Welsh have 
been made mutually unintelligible. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Tue Catalogue No. 520 sent to us the other 
day by Messrs. BERNARD QUARITCH is an 
uncommonly rich one. The item which, we 
fancy, will excite most interest of all, is the 
original manuscript of the three early morai- 
ity plays, ‘The Castle of Perseverance ’ ; 
‘Wisdom, Will and Understanding’; and 
‘Mankind,’ written between c. 1440 and 
1475, and known, from the name of an 
eighteenth-century owner, as_ the 
plays. The three are together in a 4to vol- 
ume bound in dark blue morocco, the price 
of which is £1,250. We noticed several 
other MSS. of outstanding importance and 
will mention an English translation, written, 
with illuminations, on vellum, in the fif- 
teenth century, of Nicholas Trivet’s French 
Chronicle—apparently the only English ver- 
sion known—(£250); and a French illumin- 
ated MS. of Walter Map’s ‘ Lancelot du 
Lac’ (late XIII or early XIV cent.: £500). 
‘Americana’ in this Catalogue start with 
the 5 vols. imperial folio of ‘ The Atlantic 
Neptune ’—a set of a fine series of charts 
and views of North America brought out 
1775-81 by Des Barres—priced £1,750. 
Another good item under that heading is 
Philip Vincent’s account of the war against 
the Pequot Indians in 1673, published the 
following year (£200). It may be useful to 
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nero | first edition of Ackermann’s ‘ University ¢ 


| Copy 
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note that here (offered for £80) is a copy ¢ 
Arber’s Transcript of the Registers of th 
Stationers’ Company. ‘‘ Le grant Herh 
en francoys ... Imprime a Paris par Jehai 
Janot,’’ a black letter sm. 4to. with moj 
than 300 woodcuts of plants, is said to’ 
so rare that but one other copy has be 
traced (a. 1522: £95). The Classics incly 
the Aisop printed at Byons in 1540 (£110) 
the first Aldine edition of Horace (1501 
£37 10s.); and the Aldine Thucydides, ¢ 
first printed in the Greek (1502: £30). Othe 
good works from early Continental pre 
are the first edition of _Erasmus’s ‘ Par 
phrasis in Euangelium secundum Ioannem 
(Basle; 1523: £65); the dedication copy # 
Henri III of Bstella’s ‘ Méditations .. . 
l’Amour de Dieu’ (Paris, 1586: £225) am 
Lasinio’s ‘ Ritratti di Pittori,’ 11 vols. com 
taining 298 portraits (three-colour prints 
engraved from the original portraits 
Florence (Florence: ? 1783: £150). 


Mr. C, A. STONEHILL, JR., sends us, if 
his Catalogue No. 133, a list of somethin 
over sixty choice books among which there’ 
hardly one but will tempt the collector 
Estimated by price, Rabanus Maurus’ ‘ 
Sermonum Proprietate’—which Osler dé 
clared to be the earliest account of medicin 
ever printed—should take the first plag 
(Strassburg: c¢. 1465: £350), but possibl 
more book-lovers will be attracted by a first 
edition of ‘ Emma’ offered for £125. 


Oxford,’ in its original wrappers (1813-14 
£80); ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot’ in 
Dedication copy of the first edition, with th 
author’s inscription to Miss Emily Hen 
(1898: £85), and a first issue of the fin 
edition of Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species 
(1859: £90) are three notable books; and, ¢ 
more purely literary character, there are ¢ 
of the first edition of ‘ Romol@ 
inscribed by George Eliot to Anthony Tro 
lope (1863: £90); a first edition of Keata 
‘Lamia’ (1820: £65) and a first edition @ 
Sir John Suckling’s ‘ Fragmenta Aurea.’ | 
collection of letters and documents relatif 
to Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford is offe 
for £180, and for £85 Tennyson’s own cop 
of the ‘ Idylls of the King,’ with many cot 
rections and some cancellings and addition 
in the poet’s handwriting. 
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